STATES DISTRIBUTE NATION’S FIRST RATION BOOK 


(See inside front cover and article on page 119) 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Contributors and Articles 


Joun E. Hamm, Deputy Administrator for the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian Supply describes, 
in his article on page 119, the administrative machinery 
which has been set up through the States and localities 
for rationing. He mentions that, just as the States have 
found it necessary to decentralize their activities in this 
field, so the OPA will find it necessary to open branch 
or district offices to supplement state offices. How 
many of these there will be and where they will be 
located will depend upon the pressure of work in various 
localities. Mr. Hamm praises the efficiency and fair- 
ness which has been shown by the “committees of neigh- 
bors”—the local boards which have in the past not only 
been responsible for exercising discretionary judgment 
in granting priority and other ratings, in the light of 
relative needs and problems in the community, but have 
also attended to clerical work and collecting and filing 
of records. In the future the OPA plans to furnish 
clerical assistance to these boards, however, leaving them 
free to devote full time to the judging of priority and 


other such cases. 


LAwreNceE M. C. Smitru, Chief of the Special Defense 
Unit of the United States Department of Justice, out- 
lines in his article on page 121 the procedure and ac- 
complishments of the Third Conference of the Minis 
ters of Foreign Affairs, held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
last January 15-28. It is appropriate that he should 
have written this report, since he acted as Advisor to 
the United States Delegate, Mr. Sumner Welles, 
throughout the meeting. State law enforcement offi- 
cials and legislative leaders who participated in the 
Federal-State Conference on Law Enforcement Prob- 
lems of National Defense August 5 and 6, 1940, and 
who assisted in developing and carrying into effect the 
“Legislative Program for Defense” resulting there 
from, will be interested in learning how similar prob 
lems were treated at the Rio Conference. Mr. Smith 
was very active in the Federal-State Conference, and 
has since cooperated extensively with the Council of 
State Governments and various federal defense agencies 
in developing the “Legislative Program.” Those reso- 
lutions and measures of the Rio Conference which were 
aimed at the establishment of effective law enforcement 
devices to meet subversive activity, hemispherically, by 
the twenty-one American Republics, constitute a strik 
ing analogy to the approach made to achieve federal 
state cooperation in the same field. 


Roy Broucu, Director of Research for the United 
States Treasury Department, outlines in his article on 


page 123 how the States will be required progressively 


to slash their budgets in the face of an accelerating 
war economy. He tells how the first effects of the war 
program, with private incomes on the way up, were 
inclined to be beneficial to state finances. Up through 
1941 there was still no need for the American people 
to choose betweens guns and butter—they could haye 
both. In 1941 sales taxes (exclusive of gasoline taxes) 
accounted for more than 20 per cent of state tax rey. 
enues. At the present time, however, war production 
demands have already cut deeply into consumer goods 
production with a consequent sharp decrease in sales 
tax income. This income will continue to decrease 
also, as a result of the lederal Government's defla- 
tionary efforts. The rationing of tires, gasoline, and 
automobiles has affected adversely yet another of the 
States’ best sources of income. Mr. Blough concludes, 
however, that state expenditures are likely to decrease, 
and that state surpluses of the past few years will pre. 
vent the accumulation of debts by state governments 
for the time being. 


STAFF ARTICLES On pages 125, 127, and 129, outline some 
recent developments in state governments with respect 
to the war effort. The first of these, “The States and 
the War Effort,” looks back over the progress made 
by the States since the inauguration of the national 
defense program. The second discusses briefly legisla- 
tion passed this year to enlarge and facilitate the States’ 
part in this program. The third previews the forth- 
coming annual Governors’ Conference, at which chief 
executives of the several States will formulate programs 
and policies of vital importance to the successful prose- 


cution of the war effort. 


On the Cover 

THE Picture on the front cover this month shows the 
first war rationing book ever issued in the history of 
the United States. It is the product and the symbol ofa 
nation-wide organization which will affect, to an m 
creasing extent, the daily lite of every individual Amert 
can. This organization, and the manner in which it has 
functioned to date, may well be a source of special im 
terest and pride to state officials. Although the program 
is a federal one, having its original inception in Wash 
ington, it has been implemented exclusively through 
state and local agencies (see article on page 119). Any 
program which seeks to regulate the luxuries and neces 
sities which we have come to think of as integral parts 
of “the American way of life,” requires the utmost i 
tact and efficiency for its success. The forty-eight state 
offices and some 8,000 local boards responsible for carry 
ing out the initial phases of the rationing program, have 
proven beyond a doubt their ability to meet this, and 


any future test which may be placed upon them. 
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“Freedom to Learn” 


“The Bill of Rights will outlast Mein Kampf just as the 
scientist’s objective search for truth will outlive all regi- 
mented thinking of totalitarianism. Temporarily eclipsed, 
the proud names of Paris, Strasbourg, Prague, Louvain, 
Warsaw, Leyden, as well as of Heidelberg and Leipsic and 
Berlin, will once again stand for the quest for truth; once 
again will they be centers of candid and fearless thinking — 
homes of the untrammeled and unafraid, where there is 
liberty to learn, opportunity to teach and power to under- 
stand.... 

“If we are to have a durable peace after the war, if out 
of the wreckage of the present a new kind of cooperative 
life is to be built on a global scale, the part that science and 
advancing knowledge will play must not be overlooked. 
For although wars and economic rivalries may for longer 
or shorter periods isolate nations and split them up into 
separate units, the process is never complete because the 
intellectual life of the world, as far as science and learning 
are concerned, is definitely internationalized, and whether 
we wish it or not an indelible pattern of unity has been 


woven into the society of mankind.” 


RayYMonD B. Fospick 
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Administrative Structure for Rationing 


Although Rationing Must Now Be Carried On Through a Permanent National 
Organization Success Still Depends Upon the Wisdom of Local Boards 


By Joun E. Hamm 


Deputy Administrator, Office of Price Administration 


HEN THE Office of Price Administration 
Feel the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation which established a ceiling price for prac- 
tically every commodity that is bought and sold 
throughout the United States and its possessions, 
it embarked upon one of the most difficult adminis- 
trative jobs ever undertaken by an agency of 
government. Superimposed upon its responsi- 
bility for stabilizing prices was the responsibility 
for controlling rents and for rationing those 
essential commodities, the supply of which had 
been depleted by our war effort. Singly these 
responsibilities are awesome in their magnitude. 
In combination, they present a sobering challenge 
to the finest administrative talents that can be 
found in the nation. 

Fortunately, a sound foundation had already 
been laid for building the administrative structure 
which this program demands. The major impact 
will be felt not in Washington but in the field. 
And in the field, OPA has already opened and 
staffed eight Regional Offices—offices which are 
miniatures of the Washington organization and, 
as such, are equipped to handle all aspects of the 
OPA’s work in their region. Even more signifi- 
cant than the regional offices, however, is the 
amazing state and local organization which Frank 
Bane and his courageous associates built up in an 
incredibly short time to handle the rationing of 
rubber tires. These forty-eight state offices and 
some 8,000 local rationing boards have taken in 
their stride one responsibility after another. Few 
of the participants realized when they undertook 
to ration tires that they would soon be called upon 
to handle automobiles, typewriters, sugar, and 
gasoline. But the job was done and done well. 
More commodities will have to be rationed in the 
future, however, and the General Maximum 
Price Regulation opens an entirely new field of 
responsibilities. In order to be ready for these new 
responsibilities, OPA is building upon rather than 
reorganizing its existing field organization. 


The pattern for the future, therefore, is essen- 
tially the same as the pattern has been in the past 
—regional offices, state offices and local boards. 
The function of the regional offices will be 
changed only to the extent of providing for a sub- 
stantially enlarged measure of authority and re- 
sponsibility. The state offices, however, will be 
transformed jnto a more intimate and vastly more 
important part of the administrative structure. In- 
stead of volunteer and borrowed employes, they 
will be fully staffed by paid employes of the OPA. 
These state offices will be in charge of a Director 
who will be responsible for all price and rationing 
activities in the State. His success will in no small 
measure be determined by the degree of coopera- 
tion he gets from the State and its administrative 
agencies. It is for this reason that OPA has 
adopted the policy of selecting the State Director 
from a panel of names submitted by the State 
Council of Defense. 

Just as the States themselves have found it 
necessary to decentralize their operations by open- 
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ing branch or district offices at various centers of 


population throughout the States, OPA anticipates 
that it too will have to open district offices to 


supplement the state offices. The number and lo- 
cation of these district offices will be determined 
by the pressure of work and the need for decen- 
tralizing operations. Such district offices as are 
established will report to the State Office and oper- 
ate under the supervision of the State Director. 


COMMITTEE OF NEIGHBORS 


The local boards—‘“the committee of neigh- 
bors,” to use Mr. B. M. Baruch’s phrase—will 
continue to play their indispensable role in the 
administration of the program. In the past these 
boards have been doing two entirely different 
kinds of work: purely ministerial functions of col- 
lecting and filing records, and the indispensable 
job of exercising discretionary judgments in the 
light of the relative needs and problems in a com- 
munity. This dichotomy will continue but with 
a significant difference: the OPA will undertake 
to supply clerical and stenographic assistants to 
handle the ministerial work, reserving the board's 
time for the discretionary judgments which only 
they can exercise. Members of the boards will 
continue to be uncompensated volunteers. Regula- 
tions will be drawn, however, so as to ease the 
burden on individual board members and arrange- 
ments will be made to provide wider participation 
among all groups in the community. The local 
boards, too, will be given an increased measure of 
authority and responsibility in order that as many 
problems as possible can be settled right in the 
community where they originate. 


— 


Mrs, Henry A. WALLACE REGISTERS FOR “WAR RATION 
Book ONE” 


The policy of decentralizing authority and fe¢. 
sponsibility is not without its hazards. As the pro- 


gram gathers momentum, as its influence on the | 
lives of all the people is recognized, there will jp. | 


evitably be some who will seek to use it to advange 
their personal ambitions. The machinery of ad. 
ministration is complex, involving many jobs ang 
many people; the temptation to inject political jp. 
fluence will unquestionably be great, particularly jy 
the charged atmosphere of an election year. By 
patriotism rather than politics must determine ap. 
pointments and decisions. Rationing and the con. 
trol of prices and rents are in themselves too in. 
timately related to a successful termination of the 
war to permit anyone, either inside or outside of 
OPA, to distort the administrative structure for 
political purposes. When the vital significance and 
magnitude of the program is realized, OPA js 
confident that patriotism alone will dictate the 
course of the program. 


REGIONAL TAX MEETINGS 


THE FIRST ina series of conferences on emergency 
fiscal problems were held during May in New York 
City and Chicago, under the auspices of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. The meetings were de- 
signed to formulate ways and means of harmoniz- 


ing federal, state and local plans for meeting the | 


impact of a wartime economy on the various goy- 
ernmental fiscal systems (see page 123 

Representatives of the Federal Budget Bureau, 
Treasury, and United States Congress were on 
hand to discuss problems of taxation with state 
budget and tax officials, representatives of Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation, members of 
State Defense Councils, and municipal officials 
Both conferences appointed committees of three to 
represent the respective regions on a national com- 
mittee, whose objective will be to combine and 
coordinate the recommendations of the several 
regional meetings into a program for appropriate 
state action. This plan stems from recommends 
tions contained in a statement of fiscal policy which 
was adopted by the Board of Managers of the 
Council of State Governments, approved by the 
-xecutive Committee of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence, and favorably noted by President Roosevelt 
in his Annual Budget Message to Congress. 

The last two meetings of the series will be held 
in Memphis, Tennessee, and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
in June. The July issue of STATE GOVERNMENT 
will carrya full report of the program agreed upon. 
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The Conference of Foreign Ministers of the 
American Republics 


Representatives of Twenty-one Nations Coordinate Plans for Hemisphere Defense 


By Lawrence M. C. SMITH’ 
Chief, Special Defense Unit, Department of Justice 


HE ATTACK upon the United States at Pearl 

Harbor did more than crystallize the will and 
resolve of the people of this country. It also 
marked the beginning of the full realization by 
all American Republics of their common peril 
and the need for their common defense. This 
realization was dramatically expressed when, 
scarcely more than a month after Pearl Harbor, 
the Foreign Ministers of all the twenty-one 
American Republics assembled in Rio de Janeiro, 
January 15th to 28th, 1942, to consider the com- 
mon problems they face and to work out a joint 
program to meet these problems. 

“Inter-American solidarity’ proved to be not 
merely an expression, but a vital fact. It was the 
keynote of the Conference, both in principle and 
in practice. Unanimously the twenty-one Ameri- 
can Republics declared “their complete solidarity 
and their determination to cooperate jointly for 
their mutual protection until the effects of the 
present aggression against the Continent have 
disappeared.” 

The scope and character of the measures 
adopted indicate that the Conference was con- 
voked for practical purposes, rather than to enact 
resolutions mainly idealistic in character. It was 
aimed at agreement and action, and not mere con- 
sultation. This is further evidenced by the steps 
that have been and are being taken to put the pro- 
gram into operation—in the political, economic 
and financial fields, and also in connection with 
the vital matter of protection of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

As a practical expression of the principle of Pan 
American solidarity, the action of the Conference, 
in almost all of its resolutions and recommenda- 
tions, was unanimous. Even in regard to the 
breaking of diplomatic relations a formula was 
found which met with the approval of all of the 
governments. 


See editor's note inside front cover. 
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This unanimity was not achieved by any force 
or threat. There was no effort at coercion, either 
of the smaller states by the large, or of the 
minority of states by the majority. Results were 
achieved in a spirit of wholehearted cooperation, 
and with the realization that the problems faced 
were common to all. Each state was fully re- 
garded as a co-equal, and all deliberations and 
actions were on that basis. The relation between 
the various states was exemplified by the “Good- 
Neighbor” policy, which our own Department of 
State so successfully inaugurated and which has 
become a guiding principle in inter-American re- 
lations. 

One of the first steps of the Conference, and 
perhaps the most dramatic of all, was that taken 
in connection with the breaking of diplomatic re- 
lations. The continued presence on the American 
Continent of diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives of the Axis powers constituted a serious 
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danger to those nations which were, and those 
which might become, engaged in war with the 
Axis powers. To meet this danger, the American 
Republics recommended by unanimous resolution 
the breaking of diplomatic relations with Japan, 
Germany and Italy. Prior to the Conference, ten 
of the American Republics (Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and the 
United States) had declared war upon the Axis 
powers, and three others (Colombia, Mexico, and 
Venezuela) had severed diplomatic relations with 
the enemy. Since then all other countries (Peru, 
Uruguay, Bolivia, Paraguay, Ecuador and Brazil) 
except two, have similarly severed diplomatic re- 
lations. Two countries, Chile and Argentina, have 
not yet acted upon the Resolution in which they 
joined. 


SEVERANCE OF COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 


As a practical implementation of the determina- 
tion to cooperate in the common defense of this 
hemisphere, the twenty-one American Republics 
agreed unanimously upon the severance of all 
commercial and financial relations between the 
American Republics and the Axis powers. 

The Conference recommended the immediate 
meeting in Washington of a Commission com- 
posed of military and naval technicians appointed 
by each of the Governments to study and to recom- 
mend to them the measures necessary for the de- 
fense of the Continent. This “Inter-American 
Defense Board” met March 30th in Washington 
and started its deliberations. 

The representatives of all the American Re- 
publics recognized that the operation or use of 
aircraft in the American Republics by Axis na- 
tionals, and the use of air fields and aviation 
facilities in these Republics by such nationals, con- 
stitute a serious threat to hemispheric defense. 
Hence, it was recommended that each American 
Republic take immediate steps to restrict the 
operation of civil or commercial aircraft and the 
use of aviation facilities to bona fide citizens and 
enterprises of the American Republics and coun- 
tries friendly thereto. 

The Conference also recommended that each 
American Republic adopt the necessary and im- 
mediate measures to close all radio telephone 
and radio-telegraph communications between the 
American Republics and the aggressor states and 
all territories subservient to them, and recom- 
mended the establishment of a system of effective 


control of the transmission and reception of megs. 
sages in any manner, and the adoption of immed}. 
ate measures to eliminate clandestine tele-com. 
munication stations. 

With a view to fortifying the economic gol}. 
darity of the American Republics, the Conference 
adopted important measures with reference to: 
The production of strategic materials, the develop. 
ment of basic production, utilization of raw-ma- 
terials, maintenance of internal economy of the 
American countries, mobilization of transporta- 
tion facilities, commercial interchange, economic 
collaboration and the formation of an. inter. 
American statistical institute. 

In the financial field, both as a means of pro- 
tection of the Americas against the Axis powers 
and as a means of internal development of the 
various Republics, the Conference adopted meas- 
ures dealing with the investment of capital in the 
American Republics, and commercial facilities 
for the inland countries of the Americas. It 
recommended the convocation of a conference to 
standardize procedure in banking operations re- 
lating to nationals of aggressor countries, and 
further efforts in regard to the establishment of 
an Inter-American bank. It also recommended 
the establishment of an international stabilization 
fund. 

In the field of inter-American relations, specific 
proposals were made to further the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy. It was declared that “the principle 
that international conduct must be inspired by the 
policy of the Good Neighbor is a norm of inter- 
national law of the American Continent.” The 
Conference condemned any inter-American con- 
flicts and strongly urged a continental solidarity in 
the observance of treaties, with specific recom- 
mendations relating thereto. 


Post-WaAR RECONSTRUCTION 


The Conference moved also toward the de- 
velopment of common objectives and_ plans 
contributing to post-war reconstruction of world 
order, declaring that “It is indispensable to under- 
take the immediate study of the bases for this new 
economic and political order.” It requested: the 
present existing Inter-American Neutrality Com- 
mittee to function under the name of “Inter- 
American Juridical Committee,” with the purpose 
of dealing with juridical problems created by the 
World War, and also of making specific recom- 
mendations relative to the international organiza- 

(Continued on page 130) 
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State Finances During the War 


State Expenditures As Well As State Sources of Income Will Be 
Limited Increasingly As A Result of Rationing of Consumer Goods 


By Roy BLouGH 


Director of Tax Research, United States Department of the Treasury 


N UPHEAVAL in the economy on a scale neces- 
A sitated by the “War for Survival” will in- 
evitably have repercussions on state finances. With 
the unprecedented growth in the requirements of 
war, state officials are becoming increasingly 
aware that the goods and services available to 
civilians, and with them state revenues, must 
necessarily diminish. They recognize that the 
smaller the consumption of civilians, the smaller 
the bases of many state taxes. They recognize, 
too, that smaller tax collections, if coupled with 
curbed spending opportunities and previously ac- 
cumulated surpluses, do not necessarily spell treas- 
ury deficits. 

In the early stages of the transformation from a 
civilian to a war economy, the effect on. state fi- 
nances was distinctly favorable. The economy had 
at its disposal unused labor capacity and unused 
plant production capacity. War activity started 
the wheels of industry turning at an accelerating 
rate. National income payments to individuals 
increased from 76.5 billion dollars in 1940 to 92.1 


billion dollars in 1941 and is now running at the 
rate of 106 billion dollars. The previous peak 
reached in the fabulous twenties was 82.6 billions 
in 1929. 

Under these conditions it was possible to in- 
crease the standard of living at the same time 
that the defense program was getting under way. 
As late as 1941, there was no need for the Ameri- 
can people to choose between guns and butter. 
There was enough of labor and management and 
enough of materials and machinery to produce 
both. Farmers received the largest proportionate 
income gain, an advance of more than 40 percent 
over 1940. The working man’s position improved. 
Aggregate salaries and wages expanded approxi- 
mately 25 percent as a result of the reduction of 
unemployment, higher wage rates, and longer 
hours of employment. This rising tide of purchas- 
ing power in the hands of the consumer-public 
was clearly reflected in retail sales which reached 
53-6 billion dollars, the highest level in history; a 
level 17 percent above that of 1940 and almost 


To reenforce federal policy, the States can do 

these things: 

I Pay off debts; 

2. Build up balances by restricting expenditures 
and maintaining tax rates; 

3. Sterilize these balances in dormant bank de- 
posits or in Federal Government bonds; 

4. Prepare to offset possible post-war depres- 
sion by developing programs and blue-prints 
for public works and services, and by accu- 
mulating means of financing them; 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HARMONIZING STATE WITH FEDERAL 
WARTIME FISCAL POLICIES 


From an Address by Harold D. Smith, Director of the Budget, before a 
Conference on Emergency Fiscal Problems in New York City, May 8, 1942 


5. Remove hindrances to production, convert 
state-owned facilities to war uses; 

6. Improve administrative management to con- 
serve manpower and commodities and to 
minimize impairments of service; 

. Join actively in the national economic policy 
to control the cost of living; 

8. Distinguish carefully between war-created 
local needs that warrant federal aid and those 
that should properly be met out of local re- 
sources. 
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I1 percent higher than the record year of 1929. 

All through 1940 the defense program con- 
tinued to move forward without marked conflict 
with civilian production. America built arma- 
ment plants and put more men to work while fac- 
tories continued to turn out refrigerators, auto- 
mobiles and radios to meet the demands of work- 
ers who had more money in their pockets. State 
governments shared the prosperity. Their collec- 
tions reached an unprecedented 4.5 billion in 1941, 
an 8 percent increase over the previous year. In- 
come taxes were up 18 percent and general sales 
taxes 15 percent above 1940. Revenues exceeded 
all anticipations and surpluses piled up. Reduc- 
tions in tax rates followed. New York, not satis- 
fied with allowing the emergency 1 percent income 
tax to lapse, slashed the income tax by 25 percent. 
Illinois reduced its sales tax from 3 to 2 percent. 
Indiana cut the gross income tax as applied to 
retailers from 1 to % of I percent. 


More GuNS 


The rise in living standards, however, must 
inevitably come to an end, when increasing war 
production begins to cut into civilian production. 
That will mean more guns and less butter. The 
increased volume of retail sales in the latter part 
of 1941 and the early months of 1942 no doubt 
reflected to a considerable extent public buying in 
anticipation of shortages believed to be ahead. In 
time state finances will be adversely affected. The 
yield of consumption taxes will decline. The vir- 
tually complete cessation of the manufacture of 
many durable consumer goods for civilians, the 
advent of price freezing, and the spread of ra- 
tioning will all contribute towards the reduction 
of the sales tax base. 

A reduction in the base of sales taxes is of 
major importance for the States. In 1941, sales 
taxes (exclusive of gasoline taxes) accounted for 
more than 20 percent of all state tax revenues. In 
several States, for example California, Illinois 
and Michigan, sales taxes are the major source 
of revenues. All prices have been fixed at the 
March 1942 level and to the extent that these 
levels are above those of last year, the sales tax 
base may still expand, but the fixing of price 
ceilings means that there can be no further ex- 
pansion through price increases. Restrictions on 
consumers’ credit will serve to reduce further the 
volume of retail sales. 

These restrictions on the consumer buying 
will meet with resistance. There will be declining 
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stocks of consumer goods at a time when a large 
proportion of the working population will have a 
fuller purse than ever before. A strong policy 
of inflation control must be followed in Washing. 
ton, but it is this very policy translated into rapidly 
rising federal taxes and sales of war bonds to the 
general public that will throw new obstacles into 
the path of state taxation. 

Other areas of state taxation will be affected. 
State automotive revenues (motor fuel taxes and 
motor vehicle registrations ) must fall because of 
reduced use of automobiles as a result of automo- 
bile, tire and gasoline rationing. Motor vehicle 
taxes constitute a major source of state revenue 
accounting for 37 percent of total state tax collec- 
tions. In 1940, receipts from motor vehicle regis- 


tration and motor fuel taxes, as a proportion of - 


total state tax revenues, ranged from a low of 24 
percent in Massachusetts to a high of 67 percent 
in Florida. Almost all the States assess registra- 
tion taxes on the basis of use rather than owner- 
ship and this means that the registration tax will 
not be paid if the automobile is not used. States 
are already reporting losses of registration. Massa- 
chusetts recently reported that 8,230 license plate 
applications were returned, principally by motor- 
ists who discontinued use of their cars because 
of the tire rationing. 


Hicuway Costs REDUCED 


Motor vehicle revenues are used principally for 
state highway purposes; local governments re- 
ceive 25 percent of the receipts and approximately 
15 percent is diverted to non-highway functions. 
Of the amounts expended on state highways, 60 
percent is for construction. Thus, in effect, States 
will be able partially to offset reductions in motor 
tax yields by a reduction of highway construc- 
tion and by cuts in maintenance expenditures. 
Priority problems resulting from the war, will 
give some indirect assistance by making it difficult 
to obtain materials. The decline in motor travel 
on highways will reduce the necessity for repair 
and result in some economies in maintenance. 

The servicing of the outstanding highway in- 
debtedness presents more difficulties. In 1940, 
one-fourth of the States used over 20 percent of 
their gasoline taxes for debt service. In four 
States more than 40 percent of the revenue from 
this source was devoted to debt service. States 
that have followed this policy in the past will 
find it difficult to develop alternative resources. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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The States and the War Effort 


From an Address by Frank Bane, Executive Director of the Council of State 
Governments Before the Federal-State Conference on Interstate Trade Barriers 


HE STATE DEFENSE COUNCILS have “become 
fe age’ and are veterans now in the service 
of their country. They have kept pace with the 
kaleidoscopic changes in the world, in Washing- 
ton, and within their own boundaries; and if and 
when they should have time or be disposed to 
take a backward look, here is what they would see 


in the two jam-packed years through which they . 


have passed : 

(1) The States and localities were called upon 
early in 1940 to handle the impact of the rapidly 
developing defense program upon our democratic 
institutions, agencies, and services. Industrial 
concentrations and the establishment of military 
posts and cantonments in hundreds of communi- 
ties throughout the United States confronted these 
new agencies—State and Local Defense Councils 
—with many problems of great magnitude. 

(2) At the request of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, all of the States immedi- 
ately furnished to the Federal Government com- 
prehensive surveys of the industrial establish- 
ments, tools and idle space and machinery within 
their boundaries which could be put to defense use. 

(3) Rapid shifts of population, due both to in- 
dustrial and military developments, in many places 
required the expansion of employment agencies, 
health and welfare activities, and educational fa- 
cilities. 

(4) Plans and programs for the protection and 
care of the civilian population in case of attack 
were initiated, and air-raid spotters and warning 
services were developed; while training courses 
for industrial workers, for first aid and for hos- 
pital services were undertaken throughout the 
country. 

(5) Almost all the States initiated and have de- 
veloped State Guard systems—military forces to 
take the place of the National Guard called into 


federal service. These State Guards have been 


trained and, with the assistance of the Federal 
Government, have been equipped to do their part 
in defending the home front in case of need. 

(6) Many States have developed plans and have 
enacted statutes permitting the Governors to mo- 


bilize all the police facilities, both state and local, 
within their States, and to concentrate all of them 
under unified command at any place in case of an 
emergency. The same arrangement, to a large ex- 
tent, was made with respect to fire equipment and 
services. 

(7) In the congested areas, especially in the 
States along the coast, transportation routes and 
controls have been formulated in cooperation 
with the Army for the purpose of expediting the 
movement of troops and equipment and the han- 
dling of the civilian population. 

(8) In a number of States, also in the congested 
areas, definite and specific plans have been made 
and are available for use upon a moment’s notice 
for the evacuation of certain groups of our popu- 
lation. 

(9) Working in the closest cooperation with the 
Department of Justice—in fact, working through 
a joint committee established at the suggestion of 
the Department of Justice almost two years ago— 
States have enacted extensive defense and war leg- 
islation designed to dovetail their activities with 
those of the Federal Government; and recently 
they have cooperated with the Department of Jus- 
tice and its agencies in, first, the registering of 
aliens and, second, the control and re-location of 
enemy aliens within our boundaries. 

(10) The conservation of strategic materials, 
the reclamation of waste materials necessary for 
the war program—these programs initiated by the 
War Production Board have been and are being 
operated by State and Local Defense Councils 
throughout the country. 

(11) At the suggestion of the Office of Price 
Administration and under its direction, State De- 
fense Councils, working through Local Defense 
Councils all over the United States, organized and 
have since operated rationing machinery which is 
serving every community in the country. And 
today, at the suggestion of the Administrator of 
The Federal Security Agency, every elementary 
school in the United States is engaged in register- 
ing the population of these United States in order 

(Continued on page 132) 
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THE STATES IN THE VICTORY PROGRAM 


Injuries to Civilian Defense Workers 


ALTHOUGH none of the States has taken action spe- 
cifically to compensate civilian defense workers injured 
in the line of duty, a study by the American Municipal 
Association shows that opinion varies as to whether 
States and localities actually are liable for such injuries. 
Compensation would of course depend upon whether 
civilian defense workers are considered as government 
employees under local defense council ordinances; and 
whether the state workmen's compensation law covers 
public employees. Attorneys.General of three States— 
Washington, Florida and New Mexico—have given opin- 
ions that under the laws of their States no liability exists 
for injuries to civilian defense workers. In two other 
States—Nebraska and Minnesota—the Attorneys General 
concur with the conclusions of the Association’s study, 
i. e., that under certain circumstances local provisions 
might be construed to grant compensation to civilian 
defense workers. It is generally agreed, however, that 
each case would have to be considered individually. A 
bill is now under consideration in the United States Con- 
gress which would make the Federal Government re- 
sponsible for the payment of this type of benefit. 


Connecticut Land Army 


Tue Connecticut Land Army, now being recruited 
for voluntary paid work on farms this summer, may 
serve as a model for the rest of the country, as the war 
goes on and agricultural labor shortages become more 
acute. Although it is only three months since the State 
Defense Council appointed a special Land Army 
Director to organize and recruit prospective farm work- 
ers, more than 2,000 high school boys and girls have 
already enlisted. Connecticut women were given an 
opportunity to volunteer for full- or part-time farm jobs 
when they applied for sugar-rationing cards. When en- 
rollment cards are filled out they are sent to the field 
offices of the United States Employment Service, where 
they are filed by locality and used in supplying the spe- 
cific needs of farmers in the various areas. As soon 
as it has been ascertained which types of workers are 
most in demand, short training courses will be set up 
to instruct volunteers in the rudiments of specialized 
farm duties. 


Indiana and the War Effort 


Memeers of the faculty at Indiana University will work 
under the direction of Professor A. L. Kohlmeier in a 
program designed to preserve, for future historians, the 
story of Indiana’s participation in the war effort. The 
program, as recently announced by Governor Schricker, 
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makes Bloomington the official collection center for 
pertinent war data gathered by other universities ang 
colleges in the State, libraries and local historical op. 
ganizations, and by the various agencies of government. 
The Governor explained that this is an effort to prevent 
a recurrence of conditions which existed during the last 
war, when a vast amount of material was destroyed by 
those who did not recognize its historical value. 


Massachusetts Defense Publications 


Tue MAssacuusetts Committee on Public Safety has 
issued a series of small handbooks of information op 
various problems of civilian defense. One of the book. 
lets outlines briefly how to care for some of the more 
common animals during air raids; another describes 
air raid precautions which should be taken by owners 
of medium and small mercantile properties. “Social 
Service and the War,” prepared by the Committee's 
Division of Health and Social Services, discusses plans 
which have been made for the evacuation and care 
of bombed-out families, care of children under emer- 
gency conditions, nurseries for children of war work 
ers, and rehabilitation of selectees with minor physical 
ailments. Two other booklets, entitled “Civilian De 
fense Course for School and Home,” and “Air Raid 
Wardens’ Manual” outline, respectively, the treatment 
of various types of incendiary and gas bombs and gen- 


eral principles of first aid for home and school; and 
the duties and responsibilities of an air raid warden. 


Financing Ohio’s Defense 


FINANCING of civilian defense activities in Ohio has 
been furthered by the transfer of $2,000,000 from the 
State Poor Relief Fund to civilian defense at the re | 
quest of Governor Bricker. Reduction of the relief 
load has decreased requests from counties for state 
subsidies, and the money has already been allocated to 
counties for civilian defense purposes. 


Courses for Service Men 


UNIVERSITIES and extension divisions all over the coun | 
try are cooperating in a plan to bring correspondence 
courses to the Army. According to announcements 
from the War Department, all enlisted personnel who 
have been in active service at least four months are 
eligible to undertake such study programs. If a soldier 
desires to do approved correspondence work for aca 
demic credit, the Government will pay half the tuition 
fees, not to exceed $20 for any one course. General 
supervision of the plan will be conducted at the Army | 
Institute at Madison, Wisconsin. 
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States Adopt War Legislation 


Regular and Special Sessions Meeting This Year Place Emphasis 
Upon Enactment of Statutes Designed to Aid the War Effort 


ix STATES, to date, have adjourned their regu- 
S lar legislative sessions for this year, while 
one State—Louisiana—began its regular 1942 
session on May 11. In New Jersey, the legislature 
which convened last January is now temporarily 
recessed. Although the usual number of non- 
defense questions came up for discussion in these 
meetings, major consideration was given in all 
cases to the enactment of laws to enlarge and 
facilitate the States’ part in the national war effort. 

With the gravity of the present situation in 
mind, numerous States also called special sessions 
for the explicit purpose of dealing with emergency 
problems. Among them were Arizona, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts. and Pennsyl- 
vania. Both California and Michigan called two 
such sessions. 

In Massachusetts and Maine, the Governors 
were granted unusually broad powers, thus en- 
abling them to deal rapidly and effectively with 
any unforeseen circumstances arising out of the 
war. Massachusetts gave its Governor authority 
over all resources of the commonwealth—man- 
power, transportation, public utilities, food com- 
modities, and articles and implements which might 
be needed in time of crisis. He also has full au- 
thority to establish whatever stringent measures he 
may deem necessary with respect to blackouts. 

In Maine the Governor may, at his discretion, 
proclaim an “extraordinary emergency,’ during 
which he has power to utilize all manpower and 
material resources of the State for the war pro- 
gram. In such cases he must, however, call the 
legislature into session within thirty days after 
issuing the proclamation. 

Arizona, Kentucky and Mississippi enacted leg- 
islation establishing State Defense Councils, while 


in South Carolina a bill was passed to extend the - 


life of the Defense Council which was previously 
in existence there. In Virginia, a new State De- 
fense Council was also set up. The act provided 
that the Governor should hold the position of Di- 
rector of the Council, and authorized him to 
appoint a membership consisting of the heads of 
various state departments. The provision also 


authorized the establishment of regional and local 
councils, 

All of the States in session this year have looked 
into the financing of the State Councils of De- 
fense, and in nearly all cases, increased the funds 
available to them for civilian defense as long as 
hostilities continue. Massachusetts appropriated 
two million dollars to its Committee on Public 
Safety, while Illinois added $750,000 to funds 
now available to the State’s official defense agency. 
Michigan established a $5,000,000 war fund, to be 
controlled by the Bi-partisan State Administrative 
Board, and in California, $642,319 were added to 
the Governor’s Emergency Fund. In Massachu- 
setts and Maine, war emergency chests of $8,000,- 
000 and $1,100,000, respectively, were adopted. 

In eleven States holding sessions this year, 
health and welfare measures were enacted which 
have a direct bearing upon problems resulting 
from the unprecedented concentration of popula- 
tion in certain defense centers. Legislatures of 
four States—Illinois, New York, South Carolina 
and Virginia—designated special health and sani- 
tation areas, in which either the Defense Councils 
or the Departments of Health have power to en- 
force rules and regulations. 

Venereal disease and prostitution control acts 
were adopted by Arizona, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Mississippi and South Carolina, increasing the 
penalties for conviction of prostitution in all of the 
States but Michigan. 

Anti-sabotage measures, based upon legislation 
recommended by the Federal-State Conference on 
Law Enforcement Problems, were passed in Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina and Virginia. In 
Michigan and New York statutes enacted last year 
for the prevention of sabotage were supplemented 
this year by additional provisions on the subject. 

In Kentucky, the legislature adopted a proposal 
to permit the parole of convicts for military serv- 
ice and farm labor, provided their offenses were of 
a minor nature. It is not unlikely that as time goes 
on, other States may find similar measures of value 
in helping to meet the shortage of manpower. 
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State Finances 
(Continued from page 124) 


Mississippi has appointed a joint House and Sen- 
ate Committee to study the problem of meeting 
an anticipated reduction of 25 percent to 30 per- 
cent in gasoline taxes by authorizing the refunding 
of highway bonds. 

In other areas state tax collections can be ex- 
pected to continue increasing. Taxes on individual 
and corporation incomes are conspicuous ex- 
amples. The yield of these taxes will rise as busi- 
ness profits and personal incomes continue to 
shatter all time records. Similar developments 
can be expected in amusement and severance taxes, 
in liquor and tobacco taxes and in the levies on 
public utilities. 

Considerable revenue may continue to flow to 
the States from the taxation of Government con- 
tracts. Prior to the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the case of State of Alabama vs. King and Boozer 
decided November 10, 1941, the right of the 
States to tax Government contracts had been ques- 
tioned. Under that decision defense contracts are 
fully taxable by the States if the legal incidence 
of the tax falls upon private persons, despite the 
fact that the cost is subsequently shifted to the 
Federal Government. Bills have been introduced 
in the present Congress which would exempt all 
defense purchases from state and local taxation on 
the theory that such shifting of the economic 
burden interfered with the war effort. 


FEDERAL-STATE FISCAL RELATIONS 


Although the revenue aspect of this issue is of 
substantially less moment to both the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States than has been frequently 
alleged, the principles involved have an important 
bearing on future federal-state fiscal relations. .In 
the immediate present state revenues will be in- 
creased if the Congress concurs with the Treasury 
that the taxation of defense contracts under non- 
discriminatory state and local tax laws is a normal 
incident of our form of governmental organiza- 
tion ; that so long as state and local taxation is not 
discriminatory it does not impede the function of 
the Federal Government, just as non-discrimina- 
tory federal taxes applying to those engaged in 
state and local contracts do not impede state and 
local governments. 

In the area of state expenditures, available in- 
formation is less adequate. The direction of trends 
is only partially discernible. 
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State expenditures for construction of roads 
and public buildings must inevitably decline with 
the accumulation of obstacles to the acquisition 
of labor and materials. Grants-in-aid to political 
subdivisions may be expected to continue undi- 
minished and may in fact increase as defense and 
priority affected local communities seek ways and 
means of financing increased local service costs, 
State expenditures for administrative personnel 
and for operations will tend to turn upward with 
rising wage and salary levels and rising prices for 
incidental materials. The rigidity of wage scales 
together with price control will tend to restrain the 
increase, as will the difficulty of replacing per- 
sonnel lost to the armed services, the defense in- 
dustries and to the Government. 


WELFARE EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures for welfare and relief may be ex- 
pected to diminish with reduced unemployment 
and increased earnings of the employed members 
of publicly assisted families. Here, however, fur- 
ther increases in cost of living may necessitate an 
upward adjustment in welfare payments. 

On balance, the effect of the war on state ex- 
penditures is likely to lag behind its effect on state 
revenues. Whether expenditures will actually out- 
strip receipts remains to be seen. However, the 
accumulation of surpluses in state treasuries dur- 
ing the past few years and their probable further 
accumulation for some time longer assures fiscal 
solvency in many of the States. The prospect of 
unpaid warrants, cumulative deficits and floating 
short-term debts which in the early thirties became 
synonomous with state and local finances is not 
yet in sight. 

These considerations suggest that, in the ab- 
sence of a long war, the full effect of the war on 
state finances will be felt in the state capitals only 
after the cessation of hostilities, when state gov- 
ernments are confronted with the need for re- 
pairing and replacing deteriorated and unmain- 
tained roads, school buildings, and other public 
facilities. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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Governors to Meet in North Carolina 


Meeting of Chief Executives Will Consider General 
Aspects of the States’ Part in the Victory Program 


ROBLEMS Of vital importance to the most ef- 

fective participation of the States in the na- 
tion’s war effort will receive the attention of Chief 
Executives attending the Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Governors’ Conference in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, June 21-24. 

During the four-day meeting at the Grove Park 
Inn, the Governors will be guests of Hon. J. Mel- 
ville Broughton and the State of North Carolina. 
Entertainment has been planned which will give 
the conferees a taste of the hospitality for which 
this region is famous. 

The Conference will, however, be one of the 
most serious in the history of this organization. 
With gravity and determination, the Governors 
will examine the many important problems which 
they must meet and solve if the States’ cooperation 
in the war program is to be wholly successful. 
Following are some of the subjects which have 
been scheduled for discussion: The organization 
and administration of civilian defense; the han- 
dling of enemy aliens in war zones; state emer- 
gency fiscal matters; state war legislation and 
necessary emergency powers of the Governors; 
the guarding of strategic areas; the organization 
and training of State Guards; the contribution 
of agriculture to the war program; the effect of 
rapid shifts of population—industrial and military 
—upon the States; federal-state relations in the 
war effort; and means of eliminating interstate 
trade barriers which hamper transportation of 
war materials. 

In accordance with the Executive Order estab- 
lishing the Office of Civilian Defense, its admin- 
istration has been carried out through the Gov- 
ernors and their State Defense Councils in all 
the States. Numerous problems have arisen as a 
result of this situation, which have necessitated 
the passage of special legislation, and in some 
instances an alteration of the functional organi- 
zation of departments in the state government. 
Members of the Conference will compare notes 
and formulate suggestions regarding the changes 
and reorganizations which are taking place. 

The question of the liability of States and lo- 
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calities in cases of injury to civilian defense 
workers is of great interest to the Governors, 
and will come up for discussion along with other 
problems of civilian defense. Among these latter 
are the special conditions existing in the coastal 
States and in States having sizeable concentrations 
of industry, where a large volunteer personnel is 
used in the conduct of blackouts and the guarding 
of war plants. Plans and procedures whereby the 
States and localities may most efficiently make 
use of this personnel in carrying out civilian de- 
fense functions will be considered. 

Of the utmost importance to the Governors at 
this time are the fiscal problems peculiar to war- 
time. (See article on page 123). The difficulties 
resulting from the drying-up of many important 
state tax sources, and the efforts of the States to 
finance the war effort without curtailing necessary 
governmental activities, are matters of increasing 
concern wherever officials meet. 

Since the 1941 Governors’ Conference, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee has approved a statement on 
state and local fiscal policy, which was developed 
by the Tax Committee of the Council of State 
Governments and adopted by its Board of Man- 
agers at the annual meeting on December 13, 1941. 
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Foreign Ministers 
(Continued from page 122) 


tion in the juridical field. The Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee was 
entrusted with the formulation of similar recom- 
mendations in the economic field. In addition, the 
Conference requested the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union to convoke an Inter- 
American Technical Conference charged with the 
study of present and post-war economic problems. 
With respect to the vital matter of “subversive 
activities,” the Conference recommended a com- 
prehensive program. It recognized the problem as 
being of common and vital concern to all of the 
American Republics and demanding united effort 
for the prevention of all activities detrimental to 
the individual or collective security of the Ameri- 
can Republics. In the belief that “the gravity of 
the present emergency requires that the American 
States, individually and in concert, take additional 
and more stringent measures to protect themselves 
against groups and individuals that seek to weaken 
their defenses from within,’ the Conference 
recommended the adoption of a common program, 
including measures such as the following: 


The adoption of legislative measures for the preven- 
tion or punishment of acts against democratic institu- 
tions, and expansion by the Governments of their sys- 
tems of surveillance designed to prevent subversive 
activities ; 

The adoption of regulatory provisions covering (a) 
control of dangerous aliens by registration, strict super- 
vision of activities and movements, prevention from the 
use or possession of aircraft, firearms, etc.; (b) preven- 
tion of the abuse of citizenship by more strict regulation 
of naturalization, and elimination of dual citizenship; 
(c) regulation of transit across international borders 
by a more strict surveillance, particularly of persons 
engaged in the interests of the Axis powers; (d) pre- 
vention of acts of political aggression by establishing 
penalties for acts designed to obstruct defense efforts, 
preventing the dissemination of propaganda, requiring 
the registration of persons or organizations acting in 
the interest of any non-American state not engaged at 
war on the side of an American Republic, taking pre- 
ventive measures against and punishing all acts of 
sabotage and espionage, and exercising strict censor- 
ship of all information or intelligence which might be 
of use to our enemies; 


Governmental control of organizations directed or 
supported by non-American states which are, or may 
be, at war with American countries, and termination 
of the existence of such organizations, if it is estab- 
lished that they are engaged in totalitarian propaganda. 
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A prior Conference of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics had provided 
for the convocation in September 1942 of an 
“Inter-American Conference on Coordination of 
Police and Judicial Measures.” The Rio de Janeiro 
Conference advanced the date of this meeting to 
May 27, 1942. Each state will be represented by 
experts on both police and judicial matters. The 
program of the Conference contemplates that it 
will consider in more detail the coordination of 
inter-American defense against espionage, sabo- 
tage, treason, sedition, and other unlawful or 
subversive activities, as well as inter-American 
cooperation in the coordination of the systems 
adopted by each state for the identification and 
registration of persons and recording of data for 
the preparation of rules and procedures concerning 
the communication of judicial decisions, the ful- 
fillment of requests for extradition, the presenta- 
tion of evidence, and the expulsion of foreigners. 
It is contemplated that the Police and Judicial 
Conference will deal more specifically with the 
problems which were covered generally in the 
Resolution on Subversive Activities at the Rio 
Conference. 


PROGRAM 


Already much has been done in this country 
along the lines of the program adopted at Rio de 
Janeiro. The Department of Justice, which is 
primarily charged with protecting the internal 
security of the nation, has already taken a num- 
ber of steps in the direction advocated by the 
Conference, of which the following will serve to 
illustrate : 

1. Pursuant to the President's directive of Sep- 
tember 6, 1939, coordinated all national defense 
investigative work under the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation ; 

2. Apprehended more than. 7,000 alien enemies 
whose case histories—based on an exhaustive two- 
year investigation by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation—indicated that they were dangerous 
to the peace and safety of the United States; 

3. Set up Alien Enemy Hearing Boards 
throughout the country to hear the cases of these 
apprehended enemy aliens and recommend to the 
Attorney General whether they be released, 
paroled or interned for the duration of the war, 
and otherwise established the necessary pro- 
cedures ; 

4. Required all alien enemies to obtain identifica- 
tion cards bearing photographs, fingerprints and 
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to report essential information concerning their 
activities and backgrounds ; 

5. Restricted the travel of all alien enemies and 
forbade them to enter military or defense areas } 

6. Required all alien enemies—German, Italian, 
and Japanese nationals—to surrender cameras, 
short-wave transmitting and receiving sets, fire- 
arms, ammunition and similar equipment to local 
police authorities ; 

7. Tightened up border control regulations to 
restrict travel across the boundaries of the United 
States and to prevent the passage of enemy aliens ; 

8. In cooperation with the Post Office Depart- 
ment, conducted the registration of aliens in the 
United States and its possessions during the last 
four months of 1940, as well as the registration of 
all aliens subsequently entering ; 

9. Pursued with marked results the policy of 
counter-espionage in coping with foreign spies in 
the United States. Through this method the ac- 
tivities of foreign agents are placed under careful 
surveillance, in order that their sources of infor- 
mation and methods of communication may be 
determined and later controlled ; 

10. Conducted a careful investigation into the 
history and activities of persons—citizens as well 
as aliens—suspected of disloyal acts threatening 
the security of the United States, and prepared 
specific programs for action to be taken against 
them ; 

11. Took steps for the purpose of cancelling 
certificates of citizenship of persons believed to 
have been loyal to Axis countries at the time they 
took the oath of citizenship; 

12. Collaborated with the Post Office Depart- 
ment in dealing with foreign propaganda from 
abroad, with the result that approximately one 
hundred tons of propaganda dispatched by agents 
of foreign principals who were not registered 
under the Foreign Agents Registration Act were 
excluded from the mails; 

13. Developed for the Congress amendments to 
strengthen the l‘oreign Agents Registration Act, 
these amendments being designed to require full 
disclosure (by labelling) of all foreign propa- 
ganda emanating from this country, and to pre- 
vent the United States from being used as a base 
of operations by foreign propagandists in viola- 
tion of the laws of other American republics ; 

14. Initiated extensive investigations for the 
purpose of bringing about registration of subver- 
sive and other organizations falling within the 
purview of the Voorhis Act; 
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15. Engaged in a careful examination of 
numerous foreign-language publications, in con- 
nection with the administration of the Voorhis 
Act ; 

16. Instituted a variety of investigations by spe- 
cial Federal Grand Juries into the activities of 
Nazi propagandists in the United States, these in- 
vestigations resulting in a number of convictions 
and indictments, including the establishment, 
through appropriate court action, that the Trans- 
ocean News Service was a Nazi propaganda 
agency rather than a legitimate news service (it 
was forced to cease operations in the United 
States ) ; 

17. Inaugurated, through the FBI, a procedure 
for surveying defense plants having contracts with 
the War and Navy departments for the purpose of 
calling attention to points of vulnerability and 
methods of safe-guarding such plants against 
saboteurs ; 

18. Collaborated with the War and Navy De- 
partments in respect to the problem of subversive 
elements in industry; 

1g. Collaborated with the Office of Civilian De- 
fense and other federal agencies in devising meas- 
ures for the protection of vital facilities such as 
docks, railroads, bridges, and utilities of all types; 

20. Collaborated with the War and Navy De- 
partments and the Office of Export Control in 
formulating measures to prevent transmission of 
vital information from the United States to other 
countries ; 

21. Placed into operation the FBI Law En- 
forcement Officers Mobilization Plan for Na- 
tional’ Defense, under which quarterly confer- 
ences are held throughout the United States, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico for the pur- 
pose of providing instruction in the peculiar in- 
vestigative problems of national defense and of 
acquainting the representatives of cooperating 
law-enforcement agencies with developments in 
their communities. 

22. Conducted the FBI National Police Acad- 
emy in Washington, D. C., three sessions being 
held each year for the purpose of making avail- © 
able advanced police training to representatives of 
municipal, county, State, and other federal law 
enforcement organizations. The graduates serve 
a valuable purpose in acting as liaison officers be- 
tween their departments and the FBI in handling 
national defense investigations. 

23. Established special FBI Civilian Defense 
Courses for Police and FBI War Traffic Schools 
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for Police to instruct local police authorities in 
civilian defense and war traffic problems; 

24. Established, in the FBI, a clearing-house of 
information for police authorities on scientific 
identification, scientific examination of evidence, 
uniform crime statistics and police training ; 

25. Established an international exchange of 
fingerprints in the FBI which is already cooperat- 
ing with most of the American Republics ; 

26. Moved to break up German control of 
American concerns, particularly in the drug and 


‘chemical industries, by requiring them to remove 


their Axis-controlled officers and directors and 
to sever the patent and contract obligations by 
which the Axis has planned penetration and 
eventual economic control jin the Western Hemis- 
phere ; 

27. Conducted a comprehensive review and 
analysis of the experience of the United States 
during World War I, and of other democratic 
nations during the present war, with respect to 
subversive activities and other war problems, for 
the purpose of obtaining guidance and sugges- 
tions for dealing with present problems. 


PROTECTIVE ACTION 


In taking measures such as these to guard 
against hostile activities by subversive aliens and 
other elements, the Department of Justice has also 
taken positive action to protect those who are 
loyal to democratic principles. With regard to the 
aliens, for example, Attorney General Biddle has 
made this statement : “So long as the aliens in this 
country conduct themselves in accordance with 
law, they need fear no interference by the Depart- 
ment of Justice or by any other agency of the 
Federal Government. They may be assured, in- 
deed, that every effort will be made to protect them 
from any discrimination or abuse.” 

In the same spirit of justice, the Rio de Janeiro 
Conference supplemented its program for security 
against subversive activities by recommending to 
the American Republics protection of “all aliens 
not deemed dangerous from being deprived of 
adequate means of livelihood, unfairly dis- 
criminated against, or otherwise interfered with 
in the conduct of their normal social and business 
activities.” Similarly the Conference recommended 
“maintenance of the most liberal practices con- 
sistent with local conditions for the granting of 
safe refuge to those persons who, as victims of 
aggression, are fleeing from oppression by foreign 
powers.” 
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A determined and united effort among all of 
the American Republics, in the execution of g 
dual program of this type—a program of vigoroys 
protection against those who are hostile and vigor. 
ous protection for those who are loyal—will go 
far in helping to win the war and to protect this 
hemisphere which constitutes a major section of 
that part of the world in which democratic ideals 
and institutions still prevail. 


States and War Effort 


(Continued from page 125) 


to enable the Office of Price Administration to de. 
velop a more effective and more equitable method 
of distributing those commodities which are now 
and will be increasingly essential to the war effort, 

(12) At the suggestion of the President and 
various war agencies, many of the States have re- 
laxed their statutes having to do with automobile 
licenses, in order to relieve hardship for both the 
soldier and the war worker ; have agreed, in order 
to save some 50,000 tons of sheet steel, to provide 
ways and means to use in 1943 the existing 1942 
automobile tags; have generally reduced speed 
limits to 40 miles per hour to conserve rubber and 
gasoline ; and are now in the midst of developing 
specific plans to reduce the number of automobiles 
currently used in transporting employees to and 
from work; and 

(13) All of the States have administered that 
most important assignment—that assignment 
which comes closer to the hearts and homes of the 
American people than any other connected with 
this war—the Selective Service System; have ad- 
ministered it so effectively, so equitably, and so 
conscientiously as to merit the commendation of 
the War Department and the people generally. 
We hear little about this machinery; there is no 
“fuss and feathers’ and there are no startling 
headlines—and that is always an indication that 
a job is being done—well done. Well done be- 
cause those charged with this responsibility from 
long experience understand and appreciate the 
value of cooperative effort and know how to enlist 
the services and the support of all of the American 
people. The administrative machinery which was 
designed for Selective Service has already served 
and will increasingly serve as a model for other 
departments and agencies. 
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Establishment of Commissions on 


Interstate Cooperation 
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